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THE NATURE OF FEELING? 


I 


\EC. 1. Dr. James Ward in his Encyclopedia Britannica article 
has called attention to four distinetly different meanings given 
to the term ‘feeling,’ it being employed as the equivalent of touch, of 
the organic sensations, of the emotions and of pleasure-pain. To this 
list I would add the use of the word to express what Ward would 
eall mere presentation itself, 7. ¢., mere cases of psychic emphasis 
according to my terminology, cases of mere emphatic experience 
as such, which for the sake of brevity I shall usually speak of in 
what follows as mere experience. It is thus, for instance, that Pro- 
fessor James uses the word in his ‘Psychology’ where,? in searching 
for ‘some general term by which to designate all states of conscious- 
ness merely as such,’ he states his partiality for either ‘feeling or 
thought’; and where again® he speaks of ‘feelings of relation,’ and 
tells us ‘we ought to say a feeling of and, a feeling of if, . . . quite 
as readily as we say a feeling of blue or a feeling of cold.’ 

The fact that this word ‘feeling’ is thus employed would in itself 
make our problem sufficiently troublesome, but an indefinite con- 
fusion is added when we find writers using the term in different 
senses at different times, and without adequate warning to the 
student. , 

I have just quoted Professor James’s usage of ‘feeling’ in his 
‘Psychology’ as the equivalent of mere emphatic experience as such; 
but surely this is not what he means by ‘feeling’ in his ‘ Varieties of 
Religious Experience,’* where he tells us that ‘in religion feeling is 
deeper than intellect.’ 


*Paper read before the American Psychological Association at its four- 
teenth annual meeting, at Cambridge, December, 1905. 

? Vol. I., pp. 185 and 186. 

5 Tbid., pp. 245 and 246. 

‘Chapter XVIII., and Index reference. 
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Nor does Professor James stand alone in this rather reckless 
use of the term; a large proportion of our best psychologists must 
also plead guilty to the same indictment. To take a late instance: 
in the thirteenth chapter of his excellent ‘Psychology,’ Professor 
Angell uses the word feeling, as he says (p. 257), ‘to designate 
in a general way those processes which represent and express 
the tone of our consciousness.’ He does not give us any specific 
definition of the word tone, but he leaves us in no doubt by the 
context that he means by it the pleasure-pain aspect of our presen- 
tations. Yet he at once adopts the word affection as a synonym 
of feeling, and the word affection certainly has an emotional 
twang. Beyond this, while he happily separates his treatment of 
feeling as pleasure-pain as widely as possible from his treatment 
of the emotions, nevertheless we find in these later pages many ex- 
pressions which seem to indicate that emotion and feeling are 
identifiable: as, for instance (p. 327), ‘the peculiar feeling which 
marks each emotion off from other emotions is primarily due to the 
different reactions which various objects call forth’; (p. 337) ‘when 
we speak of sympathy we sometimes mean to indicate a definite 
feeling which has many characteristics of emotion,’ ‘the moral feel- 
ing of obligation or the feeling of conscience affords a further in- 
stance of our emotional psychoses.’ In this last ease it may be 
that feeling is used as the equivalent of mere experience, as it ap- 
pears to be where he speaks in this connection of ‘the feeling of 
dependence’ and of ‘feelings of reverence and of faith.’ 

Our psychological masters having thus set the example, it is 
natural to find the writers of the rising generation following them 
with even less eare to restrict the meaning of the word. In late 
numbers of one of our psychological journals we find a serious 
article concerning feeling, in the body of which we find feeling 
identified with affection, emotion,® and passion ;° again, with pleasure 
and pain;’ and again, with mere experience, in such expressions as 
‘I feel a conscious restraint,’* ‘my anticipatory feelings,” ete. 

It seems to me that this is a favorable opportunity to enter my 
vigorous protest against this nefarious practice on the part of my 
fellow psychologists, and as I am calling attention to a real difficulty 
I may perhaps be allowed to suggest a means of avoiding it which 
I find effective. It is simply this: when I mean emotion or passion 
and nothing else, I use the words emotion or passion, and not the 


5 This JouRNAL, Vol. II., p. 618. 
*Op. cit., 646. 
Op. cit., 647. 
5 Op. cit., 647. 
Op. cit., 648. 
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word feeling; when I mean pleasure-pain I use the phrase pleasure- 
pain, and not feeling; when I mean mere experience, I use some 
other word or phrase than feeling. When one has followed this 
rule he is surprised to find how seldom he actually needs to employ 
the word feeling; when it is necessary to use it, then I find it to have 
a signification which I shall attempt to explain later on. To be 
sure such a procedure as I thus recommend deprives us psychologists 
of a word we are all fond of, and would result in the abandonment 
of many essays which in the preliminary writing would under such 
a rule appear to be inconsequent and inconsistent, but in the end I 
am convinced that our generous sacrifice would tend to true advance. 

If I have hostile critics in this company I am going to insist that 
they follow this rule in their attacks upon me, and I am convinced 
that in so doing I shall be found to have spiked most of their guns. 

See. 2. Let us now briefly consider the five usages above noted. 

The common man may use feeling to refer to touch and to the 
organic sensations, but the psychologist at once finds himself avoid- 
ing this usage. We must agree that we shall be bound in the end 
to ask how it happens that the term is thus applied by the common 
man, but it is very evident that feeling itself is fuller and deeper 
than any special type of the sensations. 

In like manner we are bound in the end to ask how it happens 
that we so often employ the term feeling when we mean to speak 
of mere experience; but I do not think that any special student of 
this subject will deny that there is a psychic somewhat which we 
may and do designate as feeling, which is not mere experience as 
such, but a very specific kind of experience, and it would thus 
appear that if we are to apply the word to this very specific type 
of experience we are not justified in employing it when we refer to 
experience in general. 

Sec. 3. Turning now to the use of the word feeling to refer to 
the emotions and to pleasure-pain, it may be well to note that we 
can not allow ourselves to assume any form of total or partial identi- 
fication of the emotions and pleasure-pain. The emotions, one and 
all, are psychic coincidents of instinctive reactions of the organism 
as such; they are a special type of what we may call instinct-experi- 
ences. But certainly neither pleasure nor pain as such is the psychic 
correspondent of a reaction of the whole organism upon its environ- 
ment, as becomes apparent when we consider that very simple forms 
of impression upon us may give us keen sensational pleasure or pain. 
The most we can say is that our emotions are usually distinctly 
pleasant or painful; but even to this rule there are notable excep- 
tions, as in the case of the usual forms of surprise, which is clearly 
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an emotion, yet is one that is usually classed as indifferent. It 
appears thus that in the analysis we are to make we must consider 
separately the application of the term feeling to the emotions and 
to pleasure-pain. 

See. 4. That a large number of highly intelligent people habit- 
ually identify feeling with their emotional experiences is clear. The 
artist and critic of art for the most part use the word in this way; 
for them the man who ‘feels things’ is one who is keenly susceptible 
to nice changes of emotional reaction. But careful consideration 
surely serves to show that feeling is something quite different from 
emotion. 

I think it will be generally agreed that what we mean by feeling 
is very closely related with pleasure-pain. But if, as we have just 
said, the emotions are not to be identified with, or are not developed 
from, pleasure-pain, with which feeling is thus closely related, then 
feeling must be in some sense broader than the emotions. Beyond 
this, the emotions are reactive experiences, and as such are only very 
indirectly influential in relation to the flow of thought; while feeling 
is appreciated as more than an immediate reactive experience, and 
as very directly influential in relation to the flow of thought. It 
is a well-recognized fact, for instance, that feeling greatly influences 
belief. But it can not be said that our emotions in themselves 
directly influence our beliefs; when they influence them at all they 
do so indirectly through the arousal of this feeling which is liable 
to appear in connection with some of them, but not with all of them. 
Love, fear and anger thus indirectly influence belief, but, so far as 
I can see, such emotions as surprise and ennui, for instance, do not. 

So it would appear that what we mean by feeling is not emotion, 
although clearly emotion is liable to carry feeling with it, if we 
may so speak. 

See. 5. When we turn to consider the identification of feeling 
with pleasure-pain, we meet with questions which require more eare- 
ful study. Dr. James Ward speaks of pleasure and pain as ‘feel- 
ing proper,’ and as in this position he is in accord with a large 
number of eminent psychologists, one who ventures to express un- 
qualified dissent from this view, as I am compelled to, ean not do 
so without caution, nor without acknowledging at once that the fact 
that this notion is maintained by men of keen insight implies that we 
find in pleasure and pain a very clear exemplification of the special 
mental qualification of the state which we may properly designate 
as feeling; and this, as we shall presently show, turns out to be true. 

If pleasure-pain is ‘feeling proper,’ then it would seem either 
(1) that all the special mental forms which we naturally speak of 
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as phases of feeling must be distinctly pleasant or painful; or must 
be summations of pleasures and pains; or else, (2) pleasure-pain 
is the simplest form of feeling, and in our complex life develops 
beyond this simple form into something radically different from 
pleasure-pain. Let us consider each of these hypotheses as briefly 
as may be. 

See. 6. The first hypothesis need not delay us, for it is perfectly 
obvious that many of the special mental forms which we commonly 
speak of as feelings are neither appreciated as distinctly pleasant 
nor as distinctly painful, nor even as algedonic summations; but are 
often so thoroughly lacking in pleasure or pain that they are 
described as completely indifferent. Clearly the mass of the sensa- 
tions of touch determined by the clothing I am now wearing ean not 
be claimed to be either pleasant or painful, they are entirely indif- 
ferent ; the same is true of the great body of organic sensations which 
I may note in attention at this moment if I choose to do so; and it 
is as certainly true of a vast proportion of the psychic items which 
I have described as mere emphatic experiences as such. 

And turning to the emotions with which feeling is so often identi- 
fied we find the same situation, for it certainly can not be said either 
that all of them are pleasant or painful, or that they always appear 
as pleasure-pain summations. For, as I have already said, sur- 
prise, which is clearly an emotion, is usually indifferent,—so notably 
indifferent, in fact, that Bain takes surprise as the best example of 
what he ealls ‘neutral excitement.’ 

It seems to me that we must grant that when we sift matters down 
we find that what we mean by feeling is really a special form of 
presentation, meaning by this term a special psychic emphasis,—a 
peculiar and significant mental item: and that as such it is qualified 
by pleasure-pain, as all presentations or specific mental items are. 

But it is just as clear that other mental items, our sensations of 
taste, for instance, which are not types of feeling at all, are also 
qualified by pleasure and pain: and this fact in itself suffices to prove 
that feeling and pleasure-pain can not be identified. 

See. 7. We may pass then to the consideration of the second 
hypothesis, viz., that pleasure-pain is the simplest form of feeling, 
and that in our complex mental life it develops into mental forms 
which are radically different from itself. 

This view seems to be that very generally accepted by those who 
hold that in pleasure-pain we have ‘feeling proper,’ although they 
treat the whole question with such vagueness that one can scarcely 
be too confident in this regard. At all events, I am able to find no 
other hypothesis to justify their position, and it is one the acceptance 
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of which is not unnatural for psychologists who in their youth were 
deeply influenced by the teachings of the associationists. and who 
thus became accustomed to treat the doctrine of mental chemistry 
with more respect than was its due. 

But upon careful examination we do not find this second hypoth- 
esis in any measure satisfactory. Touch and the organic sensations 
and the emotions, to which the term feeling is so commonly applied, 
while often noticeably pleasant or painful, vary very much from 
time to time in their algedonic qualification ; the self-same sensations 
and emotions are sometimes pleasant and sometimes painful. And 
clearly this variation of pleasure-pain qualification could not occur 
without any noticeable change in the essential nature of the mental 
states referred to if the pleasure or the pain were of their very 
essence. 

And turning, finally, to that mere emphatic experience as such 
to which the term feeling is often applied, we may note, as we shall 
see later, that there is some little ground for the assumption that 
this mere experience is developed out of what we have a right to 
call feeling. But to argue that this mere experience is developed 
out of pleasure-pain as ‘feeling proper’ involves at the outset a 
begging of the very question just here at issue, viz., whether pleasure- 
pain is ‘feeling proper’; in favor of which position I am unable to 
discover any evidence whatever. 

Feeling, as I have said, is a special presentation or mental item; 
and it is to be granted that it is one in connection with which pleas- 
ures and pains of marked form are commonly given, but there is no 
more reason for holding that feeling is itself a pleasure-pain develop- 
ment than there is for holding that presentations other than feeling, 
all of which are also algedonically qualified, are developed from 
pleasure-pain. 

II 


See. 8. We have thus found that we gain no satisfactory result 
by an attempt to discover the essence of feeling in any one of those 
special mental items to which the common man applies the term in 
every-day speech. Our study of the problem, however, certainly 
suggests that this feeling is distinctly noticeable in connection with 
all the special mental forms we have been thus considering, and we 
are naturally led, then, to ask whether there is any psychic charac- 
teristic which is peculiarly marked in connection with the special 
mental states to which the term feeling is so commonly applied. 

Such a characteristic I find in what we call ‘subjectiveness’; and 
in using this word we express the fact that the mental states referred 
to bear very close relation with that special presentation which we 
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describe as the ego of self-consciousness—the empirical ego—the 
every-day self of the common man. 

Sec. 9. Let me at first ask you to note how true it is that this 
subjectiveness is involved with each of those mental items which are 
commonly described as types of feeling. 

We have noted that in careless speech we often identify feeling 
with touch and the organic sensations. In such eases I think we 
usually use the word feeling to refer to mere emphatic experience 
as such, to which usage we refer below. But apart from this, touch 
and the organic sensations are closely associated with the body, with 
which in turn, as all recognize, the sense of subjectiveness is closely 
associated. In other words, touch and the organic sensations are not 
naturally considered to have any extrinsic or objective connotations, 
as is the case with sensations of sight and hearing. That it is for 
this reason that the common man thus applies the term feeling is 
made clearer when we note that so soon as the psychologist comes to 
look upon touch and the organic sensations as objective to the ego 
of self-consciousness, he finds no more tendency to apply the term 
feeling to them than to any other of the sensations, e. g., sight or 
hearing. 

Our emotions, which are so often spoken of as feelings, are 
notably subjective, as involving the reaction of the whole psychic 
system upon perceptual states. 

The most frequently noted characteristic of our pleasures and 
pains, which Ward and others speak of as ‘feeling proper,’ is cer- 
tainly their subjective reference. 

And finally when we use feeling to refer to mere emphatic ex- 
perience as such—when we say we feel cold, or feel despondent, for 
instance—we refer to what is inherently appreciated as our own, 
and disconnected from the field of presentations, which are identified 
with the field that is objective to the empirical ego. 

See. 10. The thesis, then, which I present for your consideration 
is this: that the experience which the psychologist properly describes 
as feeling is a certain form of presentation, a certain special psychic 
emphasis, which is vague and elusive in its content, but which when 
more clearly defined develops into what we call the empirical ego, 
or the every-day self of the uninstruected man. The ‘feeling atti- 
tude’ is the attitude of the empirical ego not yet become explicit. 

See. 11. It is, of course, impossible in the few moments still at 
my command to present to you the full evidence favorable to this 
view; it will appear in a book I have lately finished. But the thesis 
is so simple that it will be easily carried in mind, and I shall ask 
those interested to note, first, that an analysis of the empirical ego 
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and of feeling discloses the same general characteristics in each, 
although these are less distinetly given in feeling, as under our 
theory we should expect would be the case; second, that, on the one 
hand, the action of presentations within the field of attention in rela- 
tion to feeling is found to be like that in relation to the empirical 
ego; third, that, on the other hand, the efficiency of feeling in rela- 
tion to the presentations within the field of attention is markedly 
similar to the efficiency of the empirical ego in relation to these same 
presentations. For instance, the effect of feeling upon belief is 
almost identical with the effect of the empirical ego upon belief in 
states of self-consciousness. But, as under my view, feeling is less 
explicit than the empirical ego we are prepared to find no evidence 
of voluntary efficiency in relation to belief until the feeling develops 
into the more explicit empirical ego, which is given in the field of 
attention as the agent in the act of will. 

See. 12. One point referred to above I must mention here. 
Consciousness in my view is a vastly complex systematized psychic 
mass, in which during our active life psychic emphases occur which 
are commonly spoken of as presentations. These psychic emphases, 
or presentations so called, must, of course, appear as arising out of 
this complex psychic mass. 

If any indefinite systematized psychic mass, narrower than the 
psychic mass as a whole, can itself appear as a presentation or 
psychic emphasis, we shall have in it a simulacrum of the whole 
broad, systematized, psychic mass out of which our normal flow of 
psychie emphases or presentations appears to arise. 

But under our hypothesis feeling is just such a minor, indefinite, 
systematized psychic mass which, as a whole, appears as a presen- 
tation or psychic emphasis. We are, therefore, not surprised to find 
that careful introspectionists, like Horwicz, for instance, have been 
led to hold that in feeling we have the fundamental psychic situation 
out of which all forms of psychic emphasis or presentation arise. 

See. 13. In conclusion, I may be allowed to refer very briefly 
to certain views of important psychologists of which I have not 
spoken thus far. 

Dr. James Ward, and in this particular he represents many 
others, tells us that in his experience ‘feeling intervenes between 
sensory and motor presentations,’ is ‘a purely subjective state, at 
once effect of a change in receptive consciousness, and the cause of a 
change in motor consciousness, and is not in itself a presentation’: 
that ‘feeling as such is, so to put it, matter of being rather than of 
direct knowledge.’?° 


” Encyclopedia Britannica article, p. 67. (Italics mine except in case of 
word ‘ being’). 
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In my view this statement is inaccurate. When I speak of feel- 
ing as I have above, as a presentation of a certain form, I mean, of 
course, that it is given as a presentation to the non-presentable Self. 
That feeling is a presentation in this sense I do not think Dr. Ward 
could deny. What Dr. Ward apparently means to indicate in the 
above quotation is the fact that in states of self-conscious reflection 
feeling does not appear as a presentation to the empirical ego, but 
breaks away from this presentation and attaches itself firmly to the 
empirical ego itself, or loses itself in the empirical ego, or appears as 
absorbing the empirical ego. This is clearly in accord with my own 
introspection, and it is as evidently corroborative of the thesis here 
presented; for under my theory feeling is subjectiveness pure and 
simple, and this means that as the empirical ego becomes explicit 
feeling necessarily attaches to, or is resolved into, this empirical ego. 

See. 14. That the doctrine of those who follow Dr. Ward has 
failed to earry conviction is evidenced in the fact that some of our 
ablest psychologists have in late years rejected it, and have suggested 
others, which, however, appear to me to be equally unsatisfactory. 
Two of these, those presented by Professor Wundt and by Professor 
Royce, seem to demand our serious consideration. 

Professor Wundt looks upon feeling as a complex state which 
varies in three directions: (1) as to pleasure-pain; (2) as to excite- 
ment-depression; (3) as to tension-relief. 

Now, as we have already seen, feeling does display pleasure-pain 
very markedly; but if Wundt’s position is to be defended it would 
seem to be necessary to show in relation to his first ‘direction’ that 
all pleasure-pain is feeling, and this, as we have seen, can not be 
maintained. Of the second of Wundt’s ‘directions,’ it is to be said 
that excitement-depression is a distinctly emotional series, and as 
such is, as we have seen, of necessity closely bound up with the em- 
pirical ego, and therefore under our view with feeling; but, as we 
have already shown, in itself, as emotional, it can not be held to be 
of the essence of feeling. In Wundt’s third ‘direction’—tension- 
relief—we have a series which conditions the appearance of emo- 
tional states, of which we have just said all that is necessary; but 
surely in tension-relief itself we have, so far as I can see, no essential 
or unique qualification of feeling as such. 

In turning to Professor Royce’s theory,’ I am inclined to apolo- 
gize for the few words devoted to it. But this brevity is accounted 
for partly by the limits of time at my command, partly by the fact 
that what I have already said concerning Wundt’s theory applies in 
part to Professor Royce’s, but mainly by the fact that Professor 
Royce does not claim that his theory is more than tentative. He 


4% * Outlines of Psychology,’ pp. 177 and 178. 
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holds that ‘our feelings differ from one another in at least two de- 
cidedly distinet and relatively independent ways,’ first, as to their 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, and, second, ‘as being more or less 
either feelings of restlessness or feelings of quiescence.’ 

As to the first point, what I have said above of the relation of 
feeling to pleasure-pain will suffice. As to the second point, it is to 
be noted that feelings of restlessness and quiescence are special emo- 
tional states (if the latter can be called a special mental state at all), 
and as such are, as we have seen, not of the essence of feeling as such. 

Finally, I may say a word in reference to the relation between 
this thesis and esthetic theory in which I am especially interested. 

We must assume, I think, that no theory will be upheld by care- 
ful thinkers unless they find in their experience an explicit or 
implicit corroboration of their view. The esthetic experience of an 
appreciative person in the presence of a great work of art might 
well be described as a resolution of consciousness into pure feeling. 
As I see a great Rembrandt or hear a Beethoven symphony, I am 
overwhelmed, and in retrospect find my state of mind difficult to 
state in terms of normal experience. But all will agree that the 
state given is one of feeling, a state of saturated feeling, one might 
eall it. And, as such feeling, it is given as a mental item, or ‘ presen- 
tation,’ as we say. At the same time self-consciousness seems to 
disappear. In the moment of my ecstasy feeling is there, but I do 
not appreciate myself as feeling. Nor does my ego appear as _dis- 
eriminating. Beyond this the object which brings the feeling state 
becomes of no importance. I care not who painted or who com- 
posed, nor do I eare through what means or by the emphasis of what 
elements the glorious result is gained. Self-consciousness is dis- 
solved away and in its place we have as a psychic emphasis that mere 
psychic mass which under my view is identical with feeling, and 
which is, as I hold, of the nature of the empirical ego not yet explicit. 

We thus have in my view the experience upon which is based 
that general movement of thought—with which I may say, by the 
way, I do not find myself in sympathy—which from its germ in 
Kant developed through Schiller, and Schelling, and Hegel, and 
which looks to esthetics—to the realm of beauty—for a reconcilia- 
tion between the outer world and inner consciousness—between 
nature and the self—a view which finds its latest interpretation in 
Miss Puffer’s ‘Psychology of Beauty,’ where we are taught that 
‘the beautiful object possesses those qualities which bring the per- 
sonality into a state of unity and self-completeness’ (p. 49), the 
nature of beauty being ‘in relation of means to an end; the means, 
the possibilities of stimulation in the motor, visual, auditory and 
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purely ideal fields; the end, a moment of perfection, of self-complete 
unity of experience, of favorable stimulation with repose.’ 


HENRY RutGers MARSHALL. 
New YorRK CITy. 


THE TERMS ‘CONSCIOUS’ AND ‘CONSCIOUSNESS’ 


N an early number of this JourNAL I gave a brief account of the 
i historical evolution of the significations of the term ‘idea’ in 
the English language. I wish now to consider the terms ‘conscious’ 
and ‘consciousness’; not, however, so much with reference to their 
historical development as to the different types of meaning they 
represent and convey. I think this discrimination will be found not 
altogether irrelevant to current problems and discussions. I take 
my material again from Murray’s Oxford Dictionary. 

1. An early use emphasizes the ‘con-’ factor: a social fact. Con- 
sciousness means joint, or mutual, awareness. ‘‘To be a friend and 
to be conscious are terms equivalent’’ (South, 1664).2 While this 
use is obsolete, it persists in poetic metaphor as attributed to things, 
e. g., the ‘conscious air,’ ete. It also clearly influences the next 
sense, which is, 

2. That of being ‘conscious to one’s self’: having the witness to 
something within one’s self. This is naturally said especially of 
one’s own innocence, guilt, frailties, ete., that is of personal 
activities and traits, where the individual has peculiar or unique 
evidence not available to others. ‘‘Being so conscious unto myself 
of my great weakness’’ (Asher, 1620). Here is a distinctively 
personal adaptation of the social, or joint, use. The agent is, so 
to speak, reduplicated. In one capacity, he does certain things; 
in another, he is cognizant of these goings-on. A connecting link 
between 1 and 2 is found in a sense (obsolete like 1) where conscious 
means ‘privy to,’ a cognizant accomplice of,—usually, a guilty 
knowledge. It is worth considering whether ‘self-consciousness,’ 
in both the moral and the philosophic sense, does not involve this 
distinction and relation between the self doing and the self reflect- 
ing upon its past or future (anticipated) doings to see what sort 
of an agent is implicated; and whether, in short, many of the diffi- 
culties of self-consciousness as a ‘subject-object’ relation are not due 
to a failure to keep in mind that it establishes connection between a 

‘Vol. I., No. 7, p. 175. 

?T owe to the Editor of the JourRNAL this interesting reference to Hobbes 
(‘ Leviathan,’ ch. VII.) : “ When two, or more, men know of one and the same 
fact, they are said to be conscious of it one to another; which is as much as 


to know it together.” Hobbes then uses this to explicate the moral meaning of 
conscience. 
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practical and a cognitional attitude, not between two cognitional 
terms. 

3. ‘Conscious’ is also used to discriminate a certain kind of being 
or agent, one which knows what it is about, which has emotions, etc., 
é. g., a personal being or agent, as distinct from a stone or a plant. 
‘Consciousness’ is then used as short for such a being. It denotes 
all the knowledges, intentions, emotions, ete., which make up the 
differential being or activity of such a being or agent. This prac- 
tical and empirical reference to a specific thing is seen clearly in 
sub-sense (a) where ‘conscious’ means intentional, purposive, and 
(b) where it means undue preoccupation with what concerns, in- 
vidiously, one’s self (the bad sense of ‘self-consciousness’). ‘Con- 
sciousness’ thus marks off in general the difference of persons from 
things, and in particular the characteristic differences between per- 
sons,—since each has his own emotions, informations, intentions, ete. 
No technically philosophical sense is involved. 

4. ‘Conscious’ means aware: ‘consciousness,’ the state of being 
aware. This is a wide, colorless use; there is no discrimination nor 
implication as to contents, as to what there is awareness of,— whether 
mental or physical, personal or impersonal, ete. 

5. The distinctively philosophical use (that defined as such in 
the dictionary) appears to be a peculiar combination of 2, 3 and 4. 
It is, in the words of the dictionary, ‘‘the state or faculty of being 
conscious, as a condition and concomitant of all thought, feeling and 
volition.’’ The words I have italicized bring out the difference 
between thoughts, ete., characterizing the peculiar quality of a spe- 
cific being or agent, and something which in general lies back of 
and conditions all such thoughts. Consciousness is now one with 
mind, or soul, or subject, as an underlying condition hypostasized 
into a substance. This identification of ‘mind’ and ‘consciousness’ 
leads to Locke’s familiar doctrine (1690), ‘‘Consciousness is the 
perception of what passes in one’s own mind.’’ Awareness is bor- 
rowed from sense 4, but is limited to what is ‘in the mind’ only. 
Meanwhile the ‘private witness’ sense of 3 more or less intentionally 
colors the resultant meaning. Consciousness is distinctly ‘one’s 
own’ perception of ‘one’s own’ mind. As a net result, we get a 
private type of existence (as distinct from private cognizance) ; of 
which alone one is directly or immediately aware (as distinct from 
the anything and everything of 4), while, moreover, enough is re- 
tained of the concreteness, the thingness, of 3 to make this a special 
stuff or entity, although the specific and practical character of the 
personal agent is eliminated, a ‘condition’ back of particular pur- 
poses, emotions, ete., being substituted. 
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6. Then we have a comparatively modern adaptation of 3, illus- 
trated in a quotation from Dickens (1837): ‘‘When the fever left 
him and consciousness returned, he found,’’ ete. The formal defini- 
tion given is, ‘‘The state of being conscious regarded as the normal 
condition of a healthy, waking life.’? (Italics naturally mine.) 
The corresponding term ‘conscious’ is defined as ‘‘having one’s 
mental faculties actually in an active and waking state.’’ (It is 
interesting to note that here, too, the earliest quotation dates no 
further back than 1841.) 

I hardly think that any one who is aware of the ambiguous senses 
in which the term consciousness is habitually used in philosophical 
discussions and of the misunderstandings that result, possibly of 
one’s self and certainly of others, will regard the foregoing as a 
merely linguistic contribution. It is no part of my present inten- 
tion to note the implied philosophical bearings, save to suggest that 
meaning 5 begs as many metaphysical problems as is likely ever to 
be the privilege of any one word; that considerations based exclu- 
sively on 4 are not likely to be conclusive against positions that have 
3 especially in mind, and vice versa; and that 6 seems to give the 
sense which underlies the psychological use of the term and to give 
(either by itself or in connection with 3) a standpoint from which 
the psychological sense can be kept free from the logical implications 
of the ‘awareness’ problem in general, and from the metaphysics 
of 5. To take the term ‘by itself’ is perhaps more appropriate for 
‘structural’ psychology, while to take it in connection with a person 
or agent (sense 3) is appropriate for ‘functional’ psychology. But 
in the latter case, it should be understood that ‘consciousness’ means 
not a stuff, nor an entity by itself, but is short for conscious animal 
or agent,—for something which is conscious. 

In making these suggestions I do not mean to indicate a belief 
that the different senses have no common qualities or appropriate 
cross-references. On the contrary, I believe that the connection .of 
the logical meaning of ‘awareness’ with the facts involved empiric- 
ally and practically in the existence of a certain sort of agent (espe- 
cially as the latter itself becomes the subject-matter of natural 
science) determines one of the most real problems of present philos- 
ophy. But in discussing these problems nothing but good could 
come from stating explicitly the prima facie or immediate denotation 
of the terms used. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION 
REJOINDER 


|; eee contains objects not accidentally, but essen- 

tially, private, and it contains objects essentially public.’ 
To illustrate this ‘empirical,’ ‘commonplace’ distinction of private 
from public objects Dr. Bush names my views, since he could never 
have known them had I not informed him of them; and, again, the 
teacher’s opinions in contrast with his physical person, as he silently 
faces a class. The obvious answer seems to be that opinions that 
can be made known to others are but ‘accidentally,’ not ‘essentially’ 
private—like one’s back teeth. 

I objected to Dr. Bush’s statement (parentheses mine): ‘the 
actual test whether my visual object (7. ¢., a private object, for no 
public object could be an hallucination) be chair (7. e., public object) 
or hallucination (7. €., private object) would be to find out whether 
you too see what I do (7. e., have a private object like mine.)’ But 
if a private object can be public it is not ‘essentially’ private. And 
to speak of such private objects, I urged, is to return to the con- 
sciousness of an object as distinct from the object, the very distine- 
tion Dr. Bush denied. Even dreams, I said, are not essentially 
private, because they can be known to others. And again, accord- 
ang to Dr. Bush’s account, as above quoted, our first-hand knowl- 
edge is of private objects, and publicity is tested by and means a 
certain character of private objects. What then becomes of the 
‘empirical’ and ‘obvious’ distinction between private and public 
objects, which Dr. Bush in his reply merely reasserts ? 


Percy HuGuHeEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





THE PRIVACY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


R. HUGHES may well object to my statement as thus inter- 
preted. In that objection he has my heartiest support. Yet 

I must acknowledge, and I do so with pleasure, that he has made 
me realize that the phrase ‘private object’ is a more ambiguous one 
than I had supposed. Let me see if I can fairly represent the 
position which claims that whatever privacy may attach to con- 
sciousness is a matter of accident and does not touch the nature or 
constitution of psychical objects. I never meant to deny that the 
consciousness of one person, his ideas, emotions and sensations are 
objects in the experience of others. All social relations, probably 
all moral relations, depend upon the fact that the consciousness of 
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my fellows provides objects in my own experience and vice versa. 
How absurd to say that the consciousness of the wife is not an 
object in the experience of the husband—a matter of his constant 
and intimate concern! The ambition of young writers is to make 
their thoughts public. We might fairly say that in normal life 
an idea is essentially something to communicate, and that the more 
publicity an idea demands and succeeds in getting, the more intense 
and energetic and worth having it is. A world in which the con- 
sciousness of one could not become an object in the experience of 
another would be a world without the possibility of society or of 
human culture. Why, then, say of consciousness that it is char- 
acterized by a property of essential privacy—a statement that seems 
to fly in the face of any normal experience. 

One can illustrate until one is tired this publicity of conscious- 
ness. It does not, however, in the least contradict the fact which I 
intended to indicate by using the term ‘privacy.’ It seems to me, 
therefore, that my critic summons me to defend rather a word than 
an idea. For the idea is simply that we can not look into one an- 
other’s minds. Empirically, at least, a stream of consciousness can 
have but one owner. Could it conceivably (without resorting to 
metaphysical theory) have two owners? Can your toothache con- 
ceivably be my toothache? Or can your enthusiasm or regret con- 
ceivably be mine in the same sense and the same way that it is 
yours? Of course, we say ‘your joy is my joy and your sorrow is 
my sorrow,’ but that is a manner of words. And, of course, one 
suffering pain seeks a physician and the pain of the sufferer forth- 
with becomes an object in the physician’s experience, and it might 
become an object in anybody’s experience, while only the one per- 
son in all the world can suffer this identical pain. The pain surely 
presents itself as the kind of fact that only one person can experi- 
ence directly and immediately; it is characterized by a property 
which I have called privacy, a property which seems to characterize 
the object here in question in an essential way. However many 
persons make this object (the pain or any other sensation) an object 
of will attitudes or of scientific curiosity, there is but one who can 
experience its content in the way of direct inspection. And why? 
Simply, it seems to me, because it is that kind of a fact. 

But the characteristic mark of privacy in the above sense (and 
I never proposed any other sense) certainly does not attach to 
physical objects. There is nothing in their nature to prevent their 
content being perceived immediately by as many observers as you 
like. Whether or not they are ever perceived at all, they are of an 
essentially public type. 
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Perhaps I should say something in defense of my use of the word 
‘object.’ I mean only any fact, thing, feeling or situation, any 
simple portion of experience or any experience-complex to which 
I can attend, of which I can say ‘that thing there’ or ‘that fact’ or 
‘that group of facts.’ I have in mind what Professor Dewey means 
when he writes ‘Experience is always of thats; and the most com- 
prehensive and inclusive experience of the universe which the 
philosopher can obtain is the experience of a characteristic that.” 
It may be that in the minds of many the word ‘object’ is so closely 
associated with the word ‘objective’ that to talk of subjective objects 
seems, to say the least, a fantastic usage. I should be surprised, 
however, if any one should object to the notion of a subjective or a 
psychical that. I mean, therefore, by an object simply a ‘that.’ 

As Dr. Hughes, so far as I can see, has not yet denied to con- 
sciousness the property that I intended to point out in my use of 
the adjective ‘private,’ nor the property I intended to point out in 
ealling consciousness object or objects, I conclude that his criticism 
is really that the word ‘private’ is misleading or, at the best, am- 
biguous. I admit the ambiguity; I hope, however, that my meaning 
is now clear. As to the word, I eare nothing for that and I will 
look for a better one. 

If now I try to improve upon the term ‘essentially private object’ 
with a view to avoiding its evident ambiguity I might say: any ease 
of consciousness is a that or a group of thats of such a nature that 
their content can be immediately experienced by only one. - Of 
course this one, when it forms an item in the experience, is another 
‘that.’ 

IT must beg not to be understood as claiming that the above defini- 
tion is either helpful as leading to inferences or new observations, 
or would be maintained in any final statement about reality. To 
return to my first example, the chair on the opposite side of the 
room. Whatever the chair may be from a final and absolute point 
of view, that chair is empirically a chair, made of wood, manufac- 
tured at Grand Rapids, Michigan, shipped to New York and pur- 
chased by me. So far as its nature is concerned, anybody else 
might have purchased it. It is a public object, not metaphysically 
and ultimately perhaps, but empirically. But the sensations I 
have when I sit in it, my recollection of how it looked in the 
store where I bought it, my intentions with regard to it, can not 
be shipped in a freight-car and delivered by a van at my door, 
while I, perhaps, am asleep. With logical implications or meta- 


1This JoURNAL, Vol. II., p. 398. 
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physical consequences, I am wholly unconcerned here.? I seek only 
to give an empirically accurate description of a type of experience. 
The chair is in the first place a public object. What it is in the 
second place, I do not know yet. And if some one say this is indeed 
so obvious and commonplace as to be not worth mentioning, I reply 
that it may indeed be so. But an important principle is involved. 
We can not expect to have much success in saying what experience 
is in the second place until we have taken pains to say what specific 
experiences are in the first place. We must describe specific ex- 
periences, and specific types of experience without regard to meta- 
physical consequences, and take our chances as regards philosophical 
results. And I certainly do not deny that in the relation of the 
object which I popularly call myself to other objects, both public 
and private, we have the logical and metaphysical problem par 
excellence. 

In closing may I beg the readers of this JourRNAL not to believe 
that I claim any originality for the opinions I have sought to defend ? 
The eriterion of ‘privacy’ I take directly from Professor Royee and 
Professor Miinsterberg. The idea that the entire content of experi- 
ence is object, I got, I think, from a paper by Dr. Miller in the 
Psychological Review. 


WENDELL T. BusH. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





DR. BAIRD’S CRITICISM OF THE IOWA STUDIES IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


R. BAIRD’S review of my paper in the University of Iowa 
Studies in Psychology? seems to be seriously misleading. 

My article describes ‘A Case of Vision Acquired in Adult Life.’ 
The reviewer persistently attacks the incompleteness of the study, 
but fails to mention that I expressly state it to be ‘a brief pre- 
liminary report.’ And I add, ‘‘Unfortunately, as yet there has 
not been time to prepare the group of normal records for com- 
parison, so that the conclusions expressed in this paper must be 
largely tentative in nature.’’ In regard to omissions, it should 
be further stated that Dr. Baird completely overlooks two sum- 
marized conclusions in the paper which were most important. The 
irradiation illusion was found to be reversed and color vision was 
abnormally keen. The reversal of irradiation I have been able to 
? To be sure, in my first discussion of this subject (this JouRNAL, Vol. IT., 

No. 21), I was interested in seeing how the definition bore upon a metaphysical 


problem, but the two undertakings are wholly distinct. 
1This JOURNAL, Vol. II., No. 25. 
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demonstrate again recently in another case of congenital blindness 
shortly after the operation for cataract. 

Misrepresentation becomes more direct when he takes the ‘hap- 
hazard’ nature of my tests on passive touch as an illustration of lack 
of accurate and quantitative tests in the other sensory fields. He 
neglects to give the reason why the tests on passive touch were not 
made more systematically. Miss W. showed ‘no peculiar sensitivity’ 
here. We, of course, had no reason to suppose that she would be 
different from other trained blind people. Time was too precious to 
waste on unnecessary tests. The reviewer describes a test for active 
touch (omitting the vital part of the description so far as method 
and accuracy are concerned) and says such a test is ‘unmeaning as 
it stands.’ (Yes, as Dr. Baird states it.) As described in my 
paper, however, the test was to tell under how many sheets of paper 
of specified texture and thickness the position of a piece of wire of 
specified size, which was laid horizontally or vertically on a piece of 
glass, could be distinguished. I believe that it is the best test for 
active touch that has been devised. Dr. Baird is amused by the 
statement that Miss W.’s pitch discrimination was ‘not unusually 
keen.’ Her record when tested by tuning forks was a discrimina- 
tion of 8 vibrations at international d. It may be added that the 
average record of 19 women students, using exactly the same method, 
was 9 vibrations.2 A discrimination of .3 vibrations, which Dr. 
Baird claims to be ‘normal,’ is certainly not confirmed in this 
laboratory. The records here indicate that that degree of keenness 
does not occur more than once in a hundred subjects. Besides the 
tests on touch and hearing, he gives no other instances of ‘haphazard 
and inaccurate’ work, unless it be an experiment devised to show 
that Miss W. had acquired single binocular vision. The test con- 
sisted in judging when two balls were ‘at the same distance’ from 
the subject. By focusing both eyes together, instead of using one 
alone, her accuracy doubled. The reviewer says, ‘‘It seems unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Miner does not take the reader into his confidence at 
least to the extent of stating the size of the balls and the absolute 
distances at which they were suspended.’’ These two facts have little 
bearing upon the characteristic demonstrated, namely, the change 
in her accuracy. So far as he is concerned, Dr. Baird admits that 
‘what this experiment is intended to demonstrate is not clear,’ but 
he criticizes the result without understanding the purpose of the 
experiment. Finally, the reviewer misrepresents even the condition 
of Miss W.’s eyes by stating only that she had ‘a (!) cataract re- 
moved,’ whereas she had cataracts removed from both eyes. 


University of Towa Studies in Psychology, II., p. 56. 
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In view of Dr. Baird’s criticisms, it is perhaps necessary to ex- 
plicitly state that a series of experiments on an adult is limited by 
the time which the subject can give for the tests. Although Miss 
W. generously gave six weeks of her time without compensation, her 
frail physical condition forbade prolonged experiments. The pre- 
liminary and brief report was thought advisable to draw forth sug- 
gestions for further experiments which may yet be made. 


JAMES Burt MINER. 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


La filosofia di Schopenhauer. Giuseppe Mewu. Firenze, 1905. Pp. 320. 

This is a careful and clearly put presentation of Schopenhauer’s world- 
view. It obviously aims to be nothing more than just this, for it avoids 
all aggressive criticism and, for the most part, detailed historical com- 
parisons. Nevertheless, much is said which is the fruit of patient think- 
ing; but, as this thinking falls chiefly in line with the usual interpreta- 
tion of Schopenhauer, it can not be discussed without inquiring into all 
Voluntarism. The following few points are those which seem to be the 
most original contributions of the little volume: after admitting (p. 11) 
that Schopenhauer’s critique is in no sense a psychology, but rather an 
intuition, the writer seeks to show that it is equally far from being a meta- 
physics in the classical sense, inasmuch as the Kantian hypothesis of 
Dinge an sich is abandoned for ‘a system of inner meanings of phe- 
nomena’ (p. 67-68). Schopenhauer has no Absolute, not even an absolute 
Will; his doctrine of the will is only an analysis of immediate experience, 
nothing more. In distinguishing between spiritualistic and empirical 
doctrines of the will, the writer shows Schopenhauer’s view to be wholly 
different from either in that it regards all motion not as the effect, but 
as the phenomenal aspect, of will (p. 77). Here, though, the critic agrees 
too uncritically with his hero in saying that voluntary motion is the only 
fact of nature which we can know through and through. It is time that 
this favorite ‘ bluff’ be called. In the chapter on Spontaneity in Nature, 
too, the usual Schopenhauerian error is repeated of confusing spontaneity 
in nature with spontaneity of nature. It may well be questioned whether 
all voluntaristic metaphysics does not rest upon this very confusion; all 
so-called spontaneity may belie its name in so far as it may, perhaps, be 
local and essentially so. We have, at all events, no good grounds for 
assuming more than this, even if we do feel that spontaneity is possible. 
Most unfortunate, though, is the critie’s failure to clear up an ancient 
difficulty in Schopenhauer’s theory of conceptual knowledge; consistently 
with this theory, the critic reiterates that scientists do not deal with 
reality itself, but only with conceptualized nature, but he, like Schopen- 
hauer, does not undertake to explain that volition itself, however much 
it may be immediate in individual experiences, is, for all purposes of dis- 
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cussion and investigation, equally well a ‘mere concept.’ The futility of 
ingenious intuitions appears here most glaringly. And when it is said 
(p. 103 f.) that known forces and laws are mere descriptions, why must 
the reader be supposed to infer that these are hence misrepresentations ? 
In the chapters on Platonic ideas and esthetic intuition (especially p. 
155 f.) it is held that Schopenhauer solved the esthetic problem over 
which Schiller and Kérner could not agree. It is quite right, at least, to 
say (p. 159) that Schopenhauer initiated the interpretation of esthetic 
experiences now known as Hinfiihlung. The ethical is the dominant ele- 
ment in Schopenhauer’s world-view, we are told; ‘ negating will’ is itself 
a positive act (p. 308), and in saying this it is probable that the critic 
passes beyond Schopenhauer, of whom it is hard to say that ‘ he kept intact 
all the original ethical motives of Platonism and Kantianism’ (ib.). 
That he did virtually grant to will the power of self-transcendence is now 
obvious, but it may be questioned whether he fully realized this. His 
expounder, however, is not willing to regard him as a pessimist in any 
sense of the word; knowledge, a product of will, can control and, if neces- 
sary, crush the will that creates it, which is to say that the intellectual 
life—in the broadest sense—altruistically colored, is ‘serene, unselfish, 
disillusioned, fearless’ (p. 320). Schopenhauer is called, in conclusion, 
a classicist and not a romanticist; a classicist because he has written the 
theory of an ever-living romanticism. ‘“ He has renewed for philosophy 
its feeling for the marvelous ... and has said much about life and death 
that can not be denied” (7b.). Perhaps these views, too, can not be af- 
firmed; and this ought to be taken into consideration before we withdraw 
Schopenhauer from the class of philosophical impressionists. 

The exposition, on the whole, is admirable, particularly when viewed 
as a sympathetic popular presentation of a German thinker to a large and 
eager reading public such as Italy is now able to boast of. 


Wa ter B. Pirin. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals: A Study in Mental and Social 
Evolution. FrepertckK Morcan Davenport. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1905. Pp. xii + 323. 


This volume is part of the present movement to understand religion 
through studying it inductively. It is to be associated with the volumes 
of James, Coe and Starbuck on religious matters, though the author here 
is a sociologist, and not without a Spencerian vein. The preface quotes 
approvingly the saying of Harnack that ‘ religion has its secrets, but no 
mysteries.’ The business of the author is to lay bare the secrets of the 
old-time religious revival. The process of analysis goes on under our 
eyes, critically, yet sympathetically and constructively. The material 
gathered from wide sources is interesting in itself and the style is easy 
and natural. One may regret that not many first-hand observations of 
revivals in process are made by the author, that his material is almost 
exclusively historic; still his work of interpretation is vital throughout, 
—there are no dead pages. 
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The content of the book admits of a brief statement; some readers, 
indeed, may find its message somewhat repetitious and long drawn-out. 
The secret of the revival, as the authors discovers it, is the stirring of 
man’s primitive nature. His primitive nature includes such elements 
as fear, joy, imitation, suggestion and imagination. The seed-thought is 
the instability of the nervous system of primitive man. The revival is held 
to be ‘essentially a form of impulsive social action.’ Illustrations of 
these primitive forces are shown in the cases of revivals among Indians, 
Negroes, the Scotch-Irish in Kentucky in 1800, the Scotch-Irish in 
Ulster in 1859; also in the revivals conducted by Jonathan Edwards, John 
Wesley and Nettleton, Finney and Moody. For all the results of such 
revivals the passional element in man has been mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, the explanation. Though not expecting the passional to be 
eliminated from man’s nature, the author does expect and desire the 
rational to come in and control it. He holds that religion is normal 
and natural, and not merely abnormal and supernatural, as revivals tend 
to reveal it. “I would take straightforward issue with those who still 
hold that the subconscious, the imperfectly rational, the mystically emo- 
tional, in spite of all its vagaries, is, par excellence, the channel of the 
inflow of divine life” (p. 279). 

The good temper and constructive character of the whole is illustrated 
in the final chapter on ‘The New Evangelism,’ the program of which the 
author finds in ‘the earnest preaching of great truths in their modern 
light, a straightforward appeal to the intellect and conscience of men, 
liberalism attuned to faith and spiritual service, a passionate devotion to 
the highest ethical ideals, a social rather than an individualistic church 
that shall truly set men on [at?] work for the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The volume may come with practical profit into the hands of students 
and teachers of religion, and ministers. It will somewhat offend those 
who conceive of themselves as living in the natural world and of God as 
living in the supernatural world, whence upon occasion He visits men in 
unusual states, while at the same time it will gratify those who in in- 
creasing number hold to-day that all the world is one supernatural order 
and does not become less so through man’s partial success in under- 
standing it. In the end we may comprehend that the so-called ‘ natural’ 
is only what man can grip of the one ‘supernatural’ life. 

There is no index, and the book with its few topics and informal pres- 
entation hardly needs one. Typographical errors appear in the words 
‘but,’ p. 181, and ‘ psychological,’ p. 190. 

H. H. Horne. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


L’agrandissement et la proximité apparents de la lune a@ Vhorizon. 
Ep. Ciaparkpe. Extrait des Archives de Psychologie, Tome V., No. 
18, October, 1905. Pp. 121-148. 


The horizontal moon again, and another explanation offered for that 
baffling illusion! And this time no appeal is made to the apparent form 
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of the heavens nor to the direction of one’s gaze. The essential cause of 
the illusion is sought in the region of affective influences. 

After a very clear and compact survey of the nine most dignified ex- 
planations that, from time to time, have given temporary satisfaction, 
each summary being followed by a statement of the most weighty objec- 
tions to each view, the author proceeds to the statement of his own 
position. 

The primary fact that seems incontestible to the author is that the 
moon appears nearer when at the horizon. Thus it seems to him and 
to those whom he has questioned. If one sees otherwise, it is hinted that 
auto-suggestion is operating in the direction of the demands of the 
usual theory. Here, then, we have a fact that is incompatible with the 
doctrine of physiological optics that the distance to which a retinal image 
of a given size is projected determines the perceived size of the object. 

In approaching a solution of the matter that shall resolve this last-named 
incompatibility, a factor of the situation is noted which, in the author’s 
opinion, is an important element in the final explanation. We have a 
feeling, he says, that the heavenly bodies when at the horizon are ter- 
restrial objects. This feeling is most marked in the case of the moon. 
When, not expecting to see the latter, the ball of light suddenly strikes 
the eye from behind houses or trees, its size appears enormous. It is 
then an object among objects, and we reckon with it accordingly. Once 
recognize it, however, as the moon and deliberately force it back upon the 
sky, and its magnitude decreases. A fact that contributes largely to the 
tendency to regard the horizontal moon as a terrestrial object is that it 
belongs to the ‘terrestrial zone,’ the zone of objects with which we 
have to do. 

But how may the moon appear both nearer and larger at the same 
time? In particular, why should the giving of a terrestrial character 
to the horizontal moon cause an apparent increase of its magnitude? 
The author’s reply is simple and direct. The solution of the difficulty 
must be sought in the affective life of the individual. Terrestrial objects 
interest us more. They are matters of our concern, for we must adjust 
our conduct to them. And this interest, this concern, gets itself ex- 
pressed in terms of perceived magnitude. “On the contrary, what 
happens in the sky interests us but little. Having had no occasion to 
adapt ourselves to objects there, we have not learned to represent to our- 
selves their size. By the very fact that they cease to concern us, these 
objects lose their importance for us; and this diminution of importance 
is, for our perception, translated into a diminution of size.” 

In support of the general contention that affective states may in- 
fluence spatial perceptions, the author cites the cases of children and 
travelers who are prone to overestimate what most moves them. Even 
the well-known ‘illusion of the silk hat’ is explained on the basis that 
hats are interesting objects with personal and social significance. 

By this appeal to affective factors the author believes that we have 
an explanation for those variable features of the illusion so hard to ex- 
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plain on any other theory,—those variations of size that appear from 
day to day and from individual to individual. 

It is admitted that other than affective factors may collaborate in the 
production of the illusion. But as to what these other factors may be 
we are not informed. 

The reviewer sympathizes strongly with any attempt to explain the 
illusion of the horizontal moon in other terms than those of the perceived 
form of the sky. But he finds himself quite unconvinced by the presen- 
tations of this paper. To be sure, our perceptions are sometimes in- 
fluenced by our feelings. The fish that we finally lose after moments 
of exciting struggle is never described as diminutive. And the moose 
that we fail to bring to earth possesses, we feel sure, a record head. 
But just as true is the further fact that these subjective magnifications 
are at once corrected when we get a calm view of the object in question, 
though our enthusiastic interest in this particular object is still great. 
If the fish is really caught, or the moose captured, the first exaggerated 
impressions of magnitude are modified. And still our interest and our 
concern may remain keen. Assuredly we often think of eminent person- 
ages as large of stature, as the author reminds us. But when they are 
actually present before us, do we perceive them larger than they really 
are? Does the lover, when first be becomes aware of his passion, experi- 
ence a marked illusion in respect to the physical size of his maid? 

Moreover, the question arises whether the difference in interest with 
which we regard the horizontal and the zenith moons is sufficiently great 
to account for the difference in the perceived magnitudes, this difference 
sometimes amounting (so it is alleged) to a fivefold or even to a tenfold 
magnification of the horizontal moon. And, furthermore, it is question- 
able whether the zenith moon is so far behind the horizontal moon in inter- 
est as our author would have us think. In certain respects the zenith moon 
is much more an object of our interest, since the various fanciful mark- 
ings on its surface are usually studied at elevations where the illusion has 
vanished. And if one object that such interest is by no means a true 
concern, one may point to cases where perceptions of the disk high in the 
heavens are made under conditions of genuine and profound concern for 
the moon as a light-giving object in one’s visible world of objects. 

But as great as is the difficulty in correlating the perceived differences 
of size with the grades of interest bestowed upon the moon in its two 
extremes of position, a yet greater difficulty remains. For if this theory 
is held, it must do something more than account for that amount of 
magnitude which is expressed by the difference between the horizontal 
and zenith moons. This amount of difference it must indeed explain. 
But the real amount to be explained is the difference between the per- 
ceived disk of the horizontal moon and the magnitude that it would have 
for perception if its size were determined exclusively by the factors of 
retinal image and distance of projection. For manifestly the usual law 
of physiological optics is here, as elsewhere, operative. And since the 
horizontal moon is seen as nearer, its disk would appear smaller than 
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that of the zenith moon were the perceived size determined solely by pro- 
jection factors. The influence of Claparéde’s affective factors must, 
therefore, be great enough to advance the magnitude of the horizontal 
moon from the size which its near localization would give it on the 
basis of projection to the size which it actually does have for perception. 
To expect this, it seems to me, is to foist upon ‘ interest’ and ‘ concern’ 
a far greater burden than they are able to carry. 

The reviewer comes away from the reading of the paper with the 
decided opinion that, while Claparéde’s factor may well be cooperative, 
the chief determining conditions of the illusion are still to be sought. 

The paper closes with the best bibliography of the topic known to the 
reviewer. And this, together with the brief summaries at the beginning, 
gives it a high value for handy reference. 

A. H. Pierce. 


SMITH COLLEGE. 


Ueber Urteilsgefiihle: was sie sind und was sie nicht sind. A. MEINONG. 
Archiv fiir die Gesammte Psychologie. August, 1905. Pp. 22-58. 
The function of what Herr Meinong calls ‘ judgment-feelings’ is pre- 

sented by him in a more or less clear manner. Taking for granted the 

supposition that in an emotion of joy we have some object over which 
we rejoice, Herr Meinong gives a close analysis of a given situation in 
which such joy is felt. “One can not,” says he, “feel any joy without 
apprehending a ‘something,’ an object, and it is evident that such appre- 
hension is an essentially intellectual operation. It is, moreover, of special 
importance to determine more closely the nature of this intellectual 
process. I can not apprehend an object cognitively without mentally 
presenting it; on this point there is a consensus of opinion. But for this 
purpose will a bare idea do?” (p. 25, 26). This is the point which Herr 

Meinong proceeds to investigate and for this purpose takes as a given 

situation the case of a boy rejoicing over the possession of a steam-engine. 

Now it is evident that before his possession of the toy the boy may have 

wished for it and thought of it, but such wishes and thoughts did not give 

him the taste of real possession. On the cognitive side the joy arising 
from the act of possession is due to a conviction, a judgment that the 
engine is his own. This conviction, this judgment need not necessarily 
be formulated or expressed. It may exist as a ‘ judgment-feeling.’ 
Now supposing the emotional state to have a content, such content 
may be subject to further analysis. We can hardly represent the boy’s 
joy over his toy with the words, ‘I rejoice over my steam-engine.’ In 
fact, what is usually taken as the subject of the judgment is not the sub- 
ject at all. The feeling is not directed to ‘0,’ but rather to the ‘ exist- 
ence of 0,’ to the fact that ‘0 exists’ or to the fact that ‘0 has the char- 
acteristic N’ and the like. We may differentiate these two moments 
by naming the one ‘ object’ and the other ‘ the objective.’ The ‘ objective’ 
differs from the ‘object’ in that it refers to existential characteristics, 
functional properties, specific meanings, etc., which may reside in the 
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object and to which the judgment-feeling is directed. If, for example, I 
look upon the snow-covered street and venture the judgment, ‘ There is 
snow outside,’ ‘snow’ is the object of my knowledge, ‘ that there is snow’ 
its objective." An emotion of the kind chosen presupposes, therefore, a 
judgment-feeling directed to some objective. Herr Meinong does not 
bring out the difference between object and objective as well as he might, 
and one must go to his ‘ Ueber Annahmen’ for further light. 

The latter part of his discussion is taken up with a criticism of Herr 
Lipps’s strictures on his views, and as I do not wish to drag the reader 
through a review of a review of a review, I shall here end my interpreta- 
tion of Herr Meinong and add a few comments of my own. 

The conviction, the judgment-feeling of which Herr Meinong speaks, 
can, I think, be analyzed still further. The point which seems to me of 
interest is just wherein the vague feeling of ‘ desire-for’ is different from 
the stronger conviction or feeling of possession in the case taken for 
illustration. How does the boy’s conviction or judgment-feeling that the 
toy is his own differ from his dim desire for it? It seems to me that 
the difference is primarily in the state of vividness produced by the more 
intense motor attitude roused in the former case, and I should suggest 
the term ‘judgment-attitude’ for that of ‘judgment-feeling. In the 
attitude excited by actual possession a series of motor adjustments is on 
the point of being realized, and the feeling exists that such series can be 
realized. The mere attitude of possession, the idea that the thing is one’s 
own, starts a series of innervations which are on the point of explication 
in serial order and are accompanied by a body attitude which gives rise 
to more or less dim feelings of a kind like those roused in actual serial 
adjustments. The dilettante longing of a youth for the maiden of his 
choice is far different in vividness and in the attitude roused from the 
more intense conviction of a man who feels sure that the prize is his own. 
In the former case the motor attitude which tends towards serial explica- 
tion and the body feeling roused in dim form by the conviction of pos- 
session (such conviction being the ‘ feel’ of the body attitude) are absent, 
and in place may be a more or less vague wish, a pleasing picture, perhaps, 
or a wishy-washy sort of body state. The reverse is the case where the 
feeling of conviction is present. 

It is just this judgment-feeling, this body attitude, which gives validity 
to the ideation concerned, to the ‘reasons’ involved. ‘ Bare’ ideas may 
slide and slip around and still remain cold and meaningless, mere shades 
of the sensations, without this attitude which gives depth and backing to 
the ideas. Herr Meinong is eminently correct in enforcing the function 
of the ‘ judgment-feeling’ in acts of judgment. Reason is by no means 
as ‘pure’ as some would have it. It would seem that even in the ‘ cool 
air and dry light of reason’ there is a little warmth, even if not of the 
more torrid kind. 


Fetix ARNOLD. 
New York City. 


*See Meinong’s ‘ Ueber Annahmen,’ p. 153. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


JOURNAL FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND NEUROLOGIE. Band L., 
Heft 1 u. 2, 1903-4. Zur Einfiihrung in die Neue Folge unseres Journals 
(pp. 1-3): Oskar Voar.—- This journal, formerly the Zeitschrift fiir Hyp- 
notismus, is now to be devoted to psychopathological problems, special 
problems in clinical psychology, or matters of especial significance in any 
allied field. There will thus be attempted a cross-fertilization of medical 
and psychological data. Die Berechtigung der vergleichenden Psychologie 
und thre Objekte (pp. 3-10): A. Foren.— The natural sciences are grad- 
ually becoming more exact and critical in their methods. They have also 
their methods of biological experiment, which may lead to new discoveries, 
while it is quite possible to experiment most carelessly and inaccurately 
by formally exact methods. Plethysmographische Studien am Menschen 
(pp. 10-71): K. Bropmann. — Both in the sleeping and waking states occur 
rhythmical variations in volume of both brain and forearm or either 
which are independent of deep breathing or of any traceable external 
stimulus, which are termed, after Mosso, undulations. At the transition 
between sleeping and waking in either direction, and whether the transi- 
tion is quiet or disturbed, the circulation tends in one subject to a series 
of successive variations. The individual movements of the blood-vessels 
in the single organs are independent of one another, and the vasomotor 
activities in various parts of the body must be in a high degree auton- 
omous. Tables descriptive of the plethysmographic curves in sleeping, 
waking and transitions. Ueber den Muskeltonus, insbesondere seine Be- 
ziehung zur Grosshirnrinde (pp. 72-90): M. Lewanpowsky. — Refers espe- 
cially to the ‘Alten und Neuen Untersuchungen iiber das Gehirn” of 
Hitzig, and this investigator’s remarks regarding the supervention of 
tonus upon injury to the cortical motor zone. The explanation given by 
Hitzig for the results of Bianchi appears insufficient. Characteristic for 
the symptom involved is only this: that the tension of that member 
operated upon varies from the normal, and that this variation is some- 
times positive, sometimes negative. What is the most satisfactory defini- 
tion of tonus? Whether there is a state of tonus during rest is an ines- 
sential question; there is, in fact, no rest, but the tension is every moment 
conditioned by efficient sensible stimuli. 

Band I., Heft 3. Friederich Goltz (pp. 89-99): M. Lewanpowsky. — 
Obituary of Friederich Leopold Goltz, biographical and critical. Beispiele 
phylogenetischer Wirkungen und Riickwirkungen bei den Instinkten und 
dem Korperbau der Ameisen als Belege fiir die Evolutionslehre und die 
psychophysiologische Identitétslehre (pp. 99-110): Auc. Foret. — The 
cumulative perfectibility of humanity exhibits three historic and pre- 
historic stages, leading from the arithmetical to the geometrical progress 
of civilization: (1) oral tradition, (2) monumental tradition, (3) written 
language. Analogies of human activities in the insect kingdom, agri- 
culture, slavery and lestobiosis. The machinery of life is quite unknown 
and unformulable. It is entirely unjustifiable to describe as mechanical 
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the functionings of the insect brain. Hin Fall von hysterischem Stupor 
bet einer Untersuchungsgefangenen (pp. 110-112): G. G. Juna. — Detailed 
study of the case, which is purely hysterical in character. The principal 
symptoms are inconsequent use of language, high suggestibility and sus- 
ceptibility to fatigue, lack of orientation, paresthesia, and the absence of 
katatonic manifestations. Clinically, the case is to be classed with 
Raecke’s observations, through the medium of Ganser’s symptom-complex. 
Kleine Beitrige zur Neuropathologie (pp. 129-146): H. Oppennerm. - 
(1) Zur Differentiation der Neuritis und Neuralgie. (2) Zur Symptoma- 
tologie der Paralysis agitans. (3) Bemerkungen zur Lehre von Tie. 
Die moglichen Formen seelischer Einwirkungen in threr arztlichen Bedeu- 
tung (pp. 146-160): Oskar Voet.—- Part 3. C. Intellectual processes effi- 
cient through their emotional tone. (1) General effects of the emotions. 
(2) Intellectual processes efficient through their emotional associates. 
Ueber discontinuirliche Zerfallsprocesse der peripheren Nervenfaser (pp. 
169-200): Erwin Srransky.— Historical and Experimental. Hebung 
eptleptischer Amnesien durch Hypnose (pp. 200-225): Franz RIKtin. - 
Study of cases. Amnesia is favorably affected by a proper employment 
of hypnosis. Epileptic amnesias are not irreparable, but of purely func- 
tional nature. Hxperimenteller und klinischer Beitrige zur Psycho- 
pathologie der polyneuritischen Psychose (pp. 225-246): K. BropMann. -— 
Study of cases. Both are Cerebropathia psychica toxemia (Korsakoff). 
Characterized by grave disorientation, and disturbance of the associative 
processes (to be continued). Fin spiritistisches Medium (p. ‘ 247): 
Rincier. — Autohypnosis as an explanation of mediumistic phenomena. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor H. K. Wotre, formerly professor of psychology in the 
University of Nebraska, has been appointed to a new chair of educational 
psychology in the university. Professor Wolfe is now in the department 
of philosophy in the University of Montana. 


Dr. J. G. Frazer has anticipated his new edition of ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ by publishing a series of extracts from it under the title ‘ Lec- 
tures on the Early History of the Kingship.’ 


THE French Association for the Advancement of Science will hold its 
next meeting at Lyons from August 2 until August 7, 1906. Professor 
Lippmann will be president. 


Dr. Ricnarp Hopeson, secretary of the American Branch of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, died suddenly at Boston on December 20. 


Guascow University will hold a memorial to Francis Hutcheson, pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the university from 1730 to 1746, on April 
18, 1906. 


Proressor C. H. Jupp, of Yale University, has been appointed director 
of its summer school. 
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